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NEWS OF THE BOARD AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Plans for the Seventeenth Annual Conference 
of the Board, which will be held at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on February 27 
and 28, are being made and put into effect by a 
group of interested men and women. As stated 
in last month’s Buttetin, the two principal 
speakers of the Conference will be Mr. Thomas S. 
Matthews, Managing Editor of Time Macazine, 
who will speak after dinner on Friday evening, 
and Professor Mary Ellen Chase, of Smith 
College, who will address the delegates on 
Saturday morning. 

This year, for the first time, the Conference 
will begin on Friday morning. Past programs 
have seemed somewhat crowded, and we hope 
that the new arrangement will make it possible 
for delegates to attend more different meetings 
and to have more time for the informal dis- 
cussions with friends which are so pleasant and 
valuable a part of our annual gatherings. 

Final notice of the program, with names of 
speakers and the subjects they will discuss, will 
be published in the February Buttetin. In 
the meantime we are pleased to announce the 
names of the chairmen who will lead the various 
section meetings and to outline for your con- 
venience the program which appears below. 


ProGRAM 
Friday, February 27 


9.30 A.M. Registration begins (Fee: fifty cents). 
10.30 A.M.-12.30 P.M. Section Meetings (Group I): 


ADMINISTRATORS 


Chairman, John F. Gummere, Acting Headmaster, 
William Penn Charter School. 


LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Harold D. Jones, Librarian, William 
Penn Charter School. 


STuDIO AND SHOP 
Chairman to be appointed. 
12.30-2.00 P.M. Intermission. 
2.00-4.00 P.M. Section Meetings (Group II): 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, H. A. Domincovich, Germantown 


Friends School. 


LatTIN 
Chairman, Thomas S. Brown, Westtown School. 


MATHEMATICS 
Chairman, R. C. Johnson, The Hill School. 
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THE NEW BULLETIN 


How do you like the BuLLETIN’s new format? 
Do you find it more readable than the old one? 
Please let us have your criticisms and suggestions. 

If the BuLLETIN is to be widely read, it is of 
course necessary for us to offer our readers some- 
thing more than an attractive format. Realizing 
this, we propose in the next issue, which will be 
published early in February, to introduce two new 
features: reprints of interesting articles which have 
appeared in alumni bulletins and a department 
called ‘““What the Member Schools Are Doing.” 











Reticious EpucaTion 
Chairman, W. Brooke Stabler, Rector, Avon Old 
Farms. 
4.00-4.30 P.M. 
4.30-6.30 P.M. 


Intermission. 
Section Meetings (Group III): 


Day ScHoois 
Chairman to be appointed. 


Mopern LANGUAGES 
Chairman, Philip M. Hood, The Peddie School. 


SociaL StupDIEs 
Chairman, Henry W. Bragdon, Brooks School. 
6.30-7.30 P.M. Intermission. 
7.30 P.M. Dinner. 
Address of welcome, Charles Platt, Jr., 
Headmaster, Chestnut Hill Academy. 
— of the Chairman of the 
‘xecutive Committee, Arthur S. 
Roberts, St. George’s School. 
Address by Thomas S. Matthews, 
Managing Editor of Time Macazine. 


Saturday, February 28 
9.30-11.30 A.M. Section Meetings (Group IV): 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Chairman, Clarke W. Slade, Headmaster, Slade 
School. 


Music 
Chairman, Katharine Wolff, The Shipley School. 


NaTuRAL SCIENCE 
Chairman, H. Dayton Niehans, Choate School. 


11.30 A.M. General Meeting. Announcements. 


12.00 M. Address by Prof. Mary Ellen Chase, 
Smith College. 


Dr. John F. Gummere, Acting Headmaster 
of the William Penn Charter School, is chairman 
of the Committee on Local Arrangements, and 
Mr. Thomas S. Brown, of Westtown School, 
is chairman of the Hospitality Committee. 
The duties of the Hospitality Committee, as you 
know, are to welcome the delegates, to assist 





them to meet one another, to dispense informa- 
tion, and to usher at the Friday evening dinner. 
The hosts and hostesses will wear conspicuous 
badges and will of course expect to be accosted 
freely by delegates. 


‘ 
THE ComMITTEE ON Pustic SERVICE 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Secondary Education Board which was 
held in New York City on June 14, 1941, a 
vote was passed establishing a Public Relations 
Committee of the Board, the undersigned being 
named as Chairman and empowered to choose 
his own associates. It was also voted to suggest 
that the Committee make a preliminary report 
to the Executive Committee in the fall. Im- 
mediately upon notification of this action, the 
Chairman asked Mr. Arthur S. Roberts to 
become a member of the Committee ex-officio, 
and he accepted. 


Discussions ensued concerning the title and 
scope of the Committee, and it was agreed that 
the title Public Relations Committee carried 
too much of the savour of publicity and promo- 
tion; that what was really desired undoubtedly 
was a committee which should make a realistic 
and fearless investigation of the capacities and 
the achievements of the independent schools 
with respect to various forms of public service 
and the maintenance of democratic ideals; 
and that instead of addressing its reports to 
the public, the Committee should be primarily 
concerned with the submission of its findings 
to the schools directly studied, although enjoy- 
ing complete freedom to make public any of 
its findings at its own discretion. It was, 
therefore, deemed important that the title be 
changed to the Committee on Public Service 
of the Secondary Education Board, and, an- 
ticipating a favorable vote which was actually 
passed by the Executive Committee on October 
14th, the work of organization was carried 
forward. There has resulted a committee of 
nine members, which regards itself and asks to 
be generally regarded asa fact-finding and plan- 
ning body, which, if its early activities receive 
the approval of the Board, may later expand 
itself into a more widely representative organiza- 
tion with correspondingly wider activities. The 
present membership is as follows: 


Frank D. Ashburn, Headmaster, Brooks 
School 

W. L. W. Field, Headmaster, Milton 
Academy 


Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The Lawrence- 
ville School 


Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, Collegiate 
School 

Francis Parkman, Headmaster, St. Mark’s 
School 

Arthur S. Roberts, St. George’s School, 
ex-officio 


Paul C. Roundy, Western Reserve Academy 

Myron R. Williams, The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 

Stanley R. Yarnall, retired Principal of 
Germantown Friends School 


The first meeting of the Committee was held 
at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, on 
October 29th, with an attendance of seven. 
Plans were formulated for work to be im- 
mediately undertaken, and Dr. Parkman was 
elected Secretary of the Committee. It was 
planned to hold the next meeting in Boston on 
the afternoon of Saturday, December 6th. 


— W. L. W. Fietp, Chairman, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL EXAMINATION IN LATIN 


The experimental examination in Latin, 
a project whose origin and nature have been 
set forth in recent BULLETINS, is beginning to 
take form. In an effort to find ever better and 
more reliable means of testing progress in Latin, 
this investigation is being conducted to discover 
means whereby the present examination may 
be improved. At a Meeting of the Standing 
Committee in Latin on November 15, many new 
and varied types of questions were considered 
and discussed. The Committee is planning a 
test of forms, syntax, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension, based on the Gamma _ requirements 
and divided into two parts such that each may 
be administered in a class period of forty minutes. 
The examination will present methods of test- 
ing other than those on the present examination. 
It is hoped that many schools will take advantage 
of this opportunity to co-operate in evaluating 
new types of questions, not only by giving the 
examination but also by reporting afterwards 
on the effectiveness of the various procedures. 
Further details regarding the administration 
of the experimental paper will be available 
before the Conference of the Board in February, 
and at that time arrangements for its use may 
be made by those who are ready to estimate the 
number of copies that they will need. 
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MEETING OF THE STANDING MoDERN 
LANGUAGE COMMITTEE 


The Standing Modern Language Committee 
met with the Examiners in French in Boston, 
on November 1, 1941, to review the French 
examinations for 1942 and to discuss develop- 
ments in the Board’s modern language work 
since the last Annual Conference. 

The Committee voted to send out question- 
naires to all member schools, which would in- 
form the Committee precisely of the schools’ 
attitude toward the introduction of examina- 
tions in Spanish and German, similar to the 
present comprehensive examination in French. 

The Committee voted also that a scoring key, 
similar to that printed on the Latin examination 
of 1941, be included in the format of the French 
examinations for 1942. 

In line with the recommendations made in 
the Report of the Board’s Modern Language 
Conference of December, 1940, the Committee 
wishes to ascertain how many schools have set 
up, or plan eventually to set up, reading courses 
in the modern languages. During the winter 
months the Chairman of the Committee will 
consult various colleges represented at the 1940 
Modern Language Conference to learn their 
attitude toward accep*ing such reading courses 
for admission, on a basis of equality with the 
College Board examinations. A full report on 
the results of this survey will be made at the 
Modern Language Group Meeting at the 1942 
Annual Conference. Schools interested in the 
establishment of such courses are requested to 
inform the Chairman of any action they may 
have taken on the recommendations made in 
the Report of May, 1941. 

— James Hooper Grew, Chairman, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 





Books To Buitp Mora.e! 


Agnes Camilla Hansen 


Associate Director, Pratt Institute of 
Library Science 


The subject to be discussed today is sus- 
ceptible of many interpretations. Librarians 
in all types of libraries are doubtless engaged 
at the present time in planning book selection 
programs dedicated to building the morale of 
their readers; but I imagine each is putting a 
connotation on the word morale primarily 
compatible with the special function of the 
particular library he serves. 

To the librarian in a camp library, an air- 
base library, a training for defense library, or 
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the library of a military college, engaged in 
giving a book service to men preparing en masse 
for the alarums and excursions of military life, 
morale will doubtless come to mean a definite 
mental state of a Jody of men —a group state 
of mind. The librarian in such a situation will 
feel committed to providing reading materials 
which both directly and indirectly develop 
group morale. This type of morale derives its 
strength from an external impetus, from in- 
doctrination of values and points of view recog- 
nized as effective for group motivation of a 
high order. In the library, on the other hand, 
say of a camp of conscientious objectors, the 
librarian might seek to build the morale of 
his readers by providing books capable in his 
judgment of evoking the individual man’s 
spiritual strength, spiritual confidence, and 
spiritual courage, which though drawn from 
separate sources would contribute ultimately 
to group behavior of an equally high order. 

It is necessary to dwell at some length on 
this word morale, because I, myself, am going 
to talk about it from a special point of view. 

For the school librarian, and for one who 
like myself is engaged in education for librarian- 
ship, morale means —I hope I am speaking 
for you as well as for myself —a state of mind 
dependent upon such factors as inner zeal, 
exalted spirit, hope, and confidence (these are 
the attributes accorded morale by the dictionary) 
as these qualities are capable of manifestation 
in the individual man, and of motivating in- 
dividual behavior, that is, long before a human 
being becomes conscious of his ultimate role 
as only a component part of a body of men. 

This individual morale is the kind which I 
believe it is our concern to evoke, nourish, and 
direct to its highest end, so that when the 
human being does become aware of his group 
significance he will not lose his own identity, 
but that very identity will contribute consciously 
to a unity of thought and action which will 
make for group behaviour on a high plane. 

Assembling and administering books which 
will help to build this kind of morale has always 
been, as a matter of fact, the goal of school 
librarianship, and it is even implicit in the slogan 
of this conference: “The school library as a 
background for college experience.” This 
present national emergency gives librarians an 
opportunity to restate their familiar objectives 


‘This paper was read at the Library Conference, 
held at Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., on October 
10 and 11. Miss Hansen is a member of the Board’s 
Library Committee. 





in the language of the times, and it also affords 
me an opportunity to suggest some specific 
books which, in my opinion, are good examples 
of how the application of the book selection 
principles I teach really prove their validity 
in time of national crisis, as well as under 
ordinary circumstances. 


The one principle of book selection which 
I assume you all accept as mandatory in build- 
ing your collections, is that which demands 
that every library aim to reflect the changes 
which are constantly taking place in the world, 
as well as in the immediate environment. The 
school librarian may be sometimes hard-pressed 
to fulfill this assignment, because in no field 
are there more rapid developments than in the 
field of education. Nobody knows better than 
you how greatly the social life surrounding 
secondary school students of today is under- 
going changes, and how schools, in order to keep 
up, are obliged constantly to re-examine their 
curricula for the purpose of making them reflect 
such changes. One of the results of this scrutiny 
has been the disappearance in many schools of 
strictly departmentalized courses. This is 
having, or at least should have, happy con- 
sequences for the school librarian. This break- 
ing down of barriers between special fields of 
knowledge really makes the school librarian’s 
role, in my opinion, a far more creative one 
than when he had not the same incentive to 
formulate his own synthesis of interests, but had 
conscientiously and painstakingly to reflect the 
school’s program off study, course by special 
course. 

Consideration of the advantages of the 
synthetic approach to knowledge has become a 
favorite pastime of the educational world, of 
which librarians, I insist, are a part. Why 
should we, too, not practice this approach? 
Why should we not, like others, select from the 
component parts of ‘all knowledge, from systems 
of thought, and records of human experience, 
however far afield they may seem from the 
particular subject engaging our attention, those 
reflections of them in /tterature which seem best 
to serve our purposes? In suggesting books to 
build morale we should not, I believe, recom- 
mend exclusively books dealing learnedly and 
philosophically with the phenomenon of morale. 
Should we not rather try to present the literature 
which will best inspire heroic modes of behavior 
and good habits of thinking; which will stimulate 
to the most admirable conduct, and awaken 
spiritual strength of a kind which will communi- 
cate itself, when the occasion requires it, from 


the individual who has it to the group which is 
in need of it? 


To do this, we must first level the —_—. 
which exist in our minds between the various 
disciplines. Modern literature reflects the efforts 
of the great interpreters of the humanities and 
sciences to erase the boundaries between their 
special interests: Scientists are engaging in 
religious speculation; poets and dramatists, 
novelists and philosophers are concentrating 
imagination on scientific channels; the artist 
is brooding on the representational possibilities 
of physical theories. From all the parallelisms, 
divergencies, and integrations which have found 
reflection in their writings, we should be a 
if we pursue the same synthetic method, 
present suggestive reading of a wide ee 
along every line of thought, even when no single 
book exists which, in itself, deals with the sub- 
ject which is our immediate concern. This is 
the system I have used in choosing the few 
following books. They all should, according 
to my understanding of the word, help to build 
morale, a morale which will be as valid 20 years 
from now, as when it is first aroused in our young 
readers. 

Turning to books which reflect scientific 
and technological achievements, I have chosen a 
group of titles which deal with aviation, one of 
the most dramatic of the phenomena of modern 
life. Besides conveying specific information, 
these books communicate something of an in- 
effable and uplifting nature which I choose to 
translate into “morale.” The books in my 
first group are Anne Lindbergh’s Nortu to 
THE ORIENT, and ListEN THE WIND; St. 
Exupery’s Nicut Fiicut, and his Winp, Sanp 
AND Stars. Each of the experiences recorded 
in these books reveals the heights to which the 
human spirit may rise when all the factors which 
represent morale are operating. Some others 
addressed to readers with interests of a scientific 
nature are J. T. Flexner’s Docrors on Horse- 
BACK (morale in medical service); H. N. Holmes’ 
Our or THE Test TuBeE; Peattie’s GREEN 
LaureE.ts (examples of morale abound in the 
lives of some of the great naturalists); and also 
his SINGING IN THE WILDERNESS (the dramatic 
story of Audubon’s indomitable courage and 
exalted faith in his work); Hans Zinsser’s Rats, 
Lice, AND History, admitting one into a 
strange new field of interest, that of the war 
against the typhus bacillus which men have 
been waging for centuries; Eve Curie’s life of 
her mother, Mapame Curie, than which there 
is no more inspiring account of the heights to 
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which personal morale may lead in times of 


intellectual discouragement, spiritual despair, 
poverty, and the worldly success which might 
so easily tempt one to a discontinuance of 
intellectual exertion and justify cessation of 
effort. There is a great temptation to extend 
this list, because nowadays science is being 
brought home to the lay reader more and more 
frequently by scientists themselves, who often 
have a talent for translating their own achieve- 
ments or those of fellow-scientists into a language 
the boy and girl can understand and be stim- 
ulated by, even when some of the scientific 
and technological significance is lost. In no 
field as in science is such long and sustained 
self-discipline and self-denial practiced in the 
interests of mankind. In the biographies and 
autobiographies of scientists there is usually 
communicated a spirit which is conducive to 
building the morale of thoughtful and im- 
pressionable young people. Such books which 
occur to me are Darwin’s THE VoyYAGE OF THE 
BEAGLE; Ditmar’s CONFESSIONS OF A SCIENTIST, 
which describes the great dangers to which 
naturalists expose themselves; Jean’s THE 
Universe Arounpb Us; Millikan’s Science AND 
THE New Civitization. None of these are 
new books, but they may suggest newer ones to 
your minds which reflect a similar morale, 
that is, the spiritual and physical stamina of 
those who try to penetrate the mysteries of 
nature, beast, and man. Such books have a 
real bearing on morale and I believe the creative 
librarian can point it out. A book easier than 
some of the foregoing to read, but contributing 
richly to an understanding of morale as a con- 
cept of diverse values is Floherty’s Men Witn- 
out Fear, published last year, showing that 
the kind of courage which animates linemen, 
sandhogs, divers, airplane test pilots, lightship 
crews, the harbor police patrol, and other types 
of heroes who are engaged in combatting the 
invisible enemies of the air, the sea, the land, 
and the human race, springs from the power of 
an unselfconscious morale. It will arouse in 
young readers the kind of morale which Fannie 
Hurst has recently described as resembling “a 
shot in the arm,” — a kind to awaken one from 
a state of moral lethargy to moral action. 

We should naturally expect perhaps to 
find books treating of morale in the field of 
philosophy, of which the ethics of behavior 
constitutes a division, but for the reader on 
the secondary level, the theoretic treatment 
accorded it there will not be so memorable as 
particular examples of its practice in the liter- 
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ature of the social sciences, —in history, in 
drama, in poetry, and above all in the novel. 

In Stephen Vincent Benét’s Joun Brown’s 
Bopy and Leonard Ehrlich’s Gop’s Anory 
Man, we have a poetic, a dramatic, and a 
fictional interpretation of personal morale ex- 
pressing itself on a grand, on an almost biblical 
scale. 

In the biographical novel Ottver WisweE Lt, 
by Kenneth Roberts, the young as well as the 
older reader is aroused to a realization that 
morale may be motivated by forces diametrically 
opposed to those he has always regarded as the 
orthodox ones. No more vivid picture could be 
painted — and at no more appropriate time 
than now — of the multiple factors which go to 
build morale:than Roberts has presented here, 
in this story of courageous adherence and devo- 
tion to a cause which most of his contemporaries 
and history proved wrong. It is in fiction of 
this type that morale is perhaps best illustrated; 
or in autobiography, such as Louis Adamic’s 
LAUGHING IN THE JUNGLE, or those much older 
but equally beautiful tales of courageous adapta- 
tion to a new way of life through conscious self- 
discipline, Michael Pupin’s From ImmicRANT 
To INveENToR and Marcus’ Ravage’s An 
AMERICAN IN THE MAKING. 

The same qualities of invincibility are found 
in Anna Shaw’s Tue Srory or A PIONEER as 
that which animated Pupin and Ravage, only 
in this case it is a woman who displayed them. 
Anna H. Shaw was one of our great American 
educators and leaders in the American Woman’s 
Suffrage Movement. The book was written 
several years ago, but it still has power to stir 
the imagination. Young girls are quick to 
react to the magnificent heroism it took, on 
the part of all the early women pioneers who 
worked for social legislation, to advance the 
educational and professional interests of women. 

When I turn to the field of poetry there are 
so many examples to suggest as stimuli to morale 
that I could talk forever. I shall confine myself 
to mentioning only one, Alice Duer Miller’s 
Wuire Cuirrs oF Dover. 

There are perhaps no books so capable of 
arousing morale as books of exploration and 
adventure, in which the protagonists are pitted 
against the odds of the inimical physical forces 
of nature or against age-old customs of alien 
peoples. The great popularity of de Poncin’s 
KasBiLoona, in which the author revealed such 
powers of self discipline and achieved such 
cultural self effacement that in the course of 
time his every racial difference was forgotten 











by the Esquimaux, among whom he dwelt, is 
evidence of how great is man’s desire that there 
should be no human experience alien to him. 
Especially does youth yearn for this sense of 
universal understanding, and in straining his 
imagination to find some common denominator 
between his own ego and the universe, he learns 
by degrees to think in terms of others’ interests, 
and to make that adjustment to life, people, and 
circumstance which develops first, social con- 
sciousness, and later, a sense of obligation to 
others,— both the constituents of good morale. 
One does not become a good traveler, and much 
less a successful explorer into alien cultures 
without it. 

I should like not to omit Alice Hobart’s 
stories about China, particularly Oi, FoR THE 
Lamps oF Cuina, in which we see an individual’s 
morale put to so severe a test. Lin Yutang’s 
Moment 1n Pexinc is also as fine a reflection 
and study of morale in personal, family, and 
national life as was ever written. As rich in 
similar values, and always associated with it in 
my mind is Nora Waln’s House or EXxite. 
And the earlier novels of Willa Cather, laid in 
our Middle West and Southwest, dramatize 
the quality of morale magnificently: Dratu 
CoMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP, O PIONEERS, and 
My Antonia. Conrad, too, has given some 
fine fictional representations of the slow growth 
of morale. I am thinking of Lorp Jim, who 
seemed in the beginning to lack it. This novel 
clarifies the concept of fear, so fatal to morale, 
with consummate art and memorable force. 
And with it should be read Crane’s Rep BapcE 
or Courace. For contrast, too, in varieties 
of human morale, Mutiny on THE Bounty 
should be read; and as an antidote, Goodrich’s 
De.itan. A young person might find the latter 
a little stiff going, but the librarian would find 
it worth while to share it with an unusual reader, 
for it presents some powerful insights into the 
social relationships in our navy — the rigid, 
immutable, and mysterious code of conduct 
which prevails at sea. 

Nor can I omit here Mosy Dick, for it shows 
a dauntless battle against evil, pursued and con- 
tinued through some inner compulsion as tragic 
as that motivating Greek tragedy. In pitting 
his puny powers against the white whale, 
Captain Ahab presents one of the great examples 
of the power of moral conviction to imbue a 
human being with superhuman will and almost 
superhuman power. 

Out of the vast treasury of literature it has 
been a difficult matter to select only a few 





“books to build morale.” I have eliminated 
the great standard novels, the classics in the 
subject fields, all the most obvious titles, be- 
cause I am sure they are on your shelves. I 
have tried above all to suggest some of the books 
in the various departments of knowledge which, 
though not consciously designed by their authors 
to serve the particular purpose under discussion 
today, nevertheless do serve it. 


I feel very strongly that members of the 
secondary school faculty should share in the 
reading guidance of the students who constitute 
the clientele of the school library. They can 
give a stimulus to reading which, combined 
with that of the librarian, can open wide fields 
of reading interests, launch new trains of 
thought, impell to a conscious intellectual 
toughening along lines not in the curriculum, 
and introduce the adolescent to some of the 
simplest and yet most interesting fundamental 
concepts of philosophy. To ask the librarian 
to do it all alone is imposing too great a re- 
sponsibility and, however stimulating, too great 
a burden upon him. It is one to be shared. In 
every school, however, there are some readers 
whose pace exceeds that of their colleagues 
and whose minds are geared to intellectual 
inquisitiveness and intellectual experimentation. 
With respect to such students, there should be 
some team work between faculty and librarian. 
There should be no witholding “hard” reading 
from such young people and no discouragement 
of discussion concerning what they read. Good- 
rich’s De.itaH is such a book — there is no 
greater one to teach morale, although it is not 
one to sell itself to the so-called “teen age.” 
There are other books on the same high plane 
that spell morale. One just recently published 
is by Dos Possos. The Dos Passos book is 
called THe Grounp We Sranp Own: Some 
EXAMPLES FROM THE History oF A POotirtIcaL 
CREED, and it attempts to explore the Past 
which has handed down some grim traditions 
(we see one in De.itan). Young people, I 
think, as much as adults, want to know the 
answers to the questions which Dos Passos 
here poses; for example, “What kind of firm 
ground have other men belonging to generations 
before us found to stand on?” It is a new Dos 
Passos who writes, it seems to me, and he borrows 
words from Old Joel Barlow, an early American 
political writer and satirist, to describe his 
present objective, so different from that in his 
TurEE Soxpiers. Barlow, in the preface to 
one of the pieces of his writings which has 
survived, wrote: ““My object is altogether of a 
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moral and political nature. I wish to encourage 
and strengthen in the rising generation a sense 
of the importance of republican institutions, as 
being the greatest foundations of public and 
private happiness, the necessary aliment of 
future and permanent ameliorations.” 

With the aid of much original research Dos 
Passos shows how often some of our leaders 
have failed to follow the path of light cast by 
the great thinkers, and in what exactly opposite 
directions some of our “beacon” lights have led 
us. It is not a carping and accusatory book; 
it is an exploratory book, and I think it should 
make for a review of our national history and a 
restatement of our directions. To revise some 
of our traditions will take a great deal of the 
thing called morale, but now is the time young 
people should be laying its foundation. And 


none are in so happy a position to help them do 
this as School Librarians. 





THE Function oF EpucaTIon 


Excerpt from an address to Freshmen by Vice- 
President James P. Adams of Brown University 


Man has brought the phenomena of nature 
under his control or within his vision in such a 
way that they have an impact upon his life in 
a multitude of ways. He has so ordered the 

rocesses by which he obtains a livelihood that 
. can no longer rely solely upon his own 
initiative for the satisfaction of his elemental 
needs. He has so organized his living that his 
social relationships loom large among the mul- 
tiple forces which affect his peace and happiness. 
And he has made the environment in which he 
lives so complex that the forming of moral 
judgments is not a simple choice between al- 
ternatives which are mutually exclusive. 

-The educational process should be so designed 
that it will help man find his way through these 
labyrinths of life and, at the same time, leave 
him enriched in spirit as a result of his adventure. 
If his educational experience has been fruitful, 
his horizons will be enlarged so that he will 
have some appreciation of the nature of the 
universe and not be imprisoned by ignorance, 
superstition and fear. His perspective will be 
so extended that he can understand how the 
past became the present in which we live and 
will realize that today will help to shape to- 
morrow. 

His powers of perception will be so sharpened 
that he can distinguish between form and 
substance and not be misled by the superficial 
aspects of things. His rational processes and 





his emotional responses will be molded into 
harmonies which help him to achieve and main- 
tain an equilibrium of mind and spirit. His 
respect for the dignity of the individual will be 
so deepened that he can contemplate the ex- 
istence of other points of view but his respect 
for the integrity of his own conscience will be 
so heightened that he can have the courage of 
his own convictions. He will develop such 
resourcefulness of spirit that he can appreciate 
opportunities for companionship with himself. 
These are the fruits of any worthwhile educa- 
tional experience. 


1Reprinted from the Atumni1 Montuty of Brown 
University. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ DEPARTMENT 


(This department of the BuLLETIN is re- 
served for readers. To you all we extend a 
cordial invitation to express yourselves. Will 
you not send us your criticisms, your replies to 
positions taken by our reviewers or to articles 


reviewed, your comments on matters of general 
educational interest?) 


To the Editor of the BuLLETIN: 


Professor Warren Beck’s reply to my re- 
marks about his EnciisH Journat article on 
“Faulkner’s Point of View” surprised and de- 
lighted me. It is reassuring to know that the 
BuLtetin is read as far West as Wisconsin; 
and it is flattering to find a first-rate phil- 
osophical and literary scholar paying serious 
attention to one’s casual and somewhat flippant 
animadversions. 


My purpose in writing the comments to 
which Prof. Beck refers was twofold. In the 
first place, I hoped to stir up interest — 
perhaps controversial interest—in the 
BULLETIN and, as a corollary, in the ENGLIsH 
JournaL. Secondly, I must confess to an in- 
considered desire to give utterance to a purely 
personal point of view, to give rein to what 
might be charitably considered as a Falstaffian, 
or perhaps an atavistically frontier, sense of 
humor. Hyperbole may perhaps be pardoned 
in literary backwoodsmen. Since Prof. Beck 
very properly considers my previous comments 
nugatory from the point of dae of scholarly 
literary criticism, however, I am a bit puzzled 
as to the psychological motive underlying his 
detailed reply. Perhaps efHuvia are a clue. 
May I therefore withdraw the effluvial passage 
in toto? The word “stinkers,” while perhaps 
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appropriate in creative fiction, is hardly journal- 
istic or scholarly. Although my article did not 
employ this term, I sincerely apologize for any 
unintended opprobrious implications. With the 
atmosphere less mephitic, I should now like 
forthwith to clarify my own very personal and 
unofficial point of view. 

Let us consider the first point in Prof. Beck’s 
argument: “It is inaccurate to consider Faulk- 
ner’s characters necessarily the spokesmen of 
his own point of view.” This is quite obvious; 
except that an author’s choice of characters, 
situations, background, and dialogue is his 
own. Realism cannot escape the necessity of 
selection. I should be the last to deny Prof. 
Beck’s “primary rule” that the dramatic utter- 
ance of a character is not necessarily the point 
of view of the author. I am familiar with the 
works of Browning, Shakespeare, and Thomas 
Hardy, but I have yet to be convinced that Mr. 
Faulkner is their peer. If it be objected that 
I have read only Sancruary, may I suggest a 
comparative perusal of THE RING AND THE 
Book, HamMuet, Tess oF THE D’URBERVILLES, 
and Sanctuary? Such a comparison would 
throw into relief certain aesthetic considerations 
which must occur to the most elementary 
observer of Faulkneriana. A primary com- 
ponent of human tragedy is human character. 
Hamlet is a tragic figure because he is essen- 
tially a noble man, overwhelmed by forces 
beyond his control. Tess’ tragedy is pitiful 
because she herself enlists the reader’s sym- 
pathy. What tears can be shed over the passing 
of a fly, a maggot, or a baboon? Thus certain 
characters in Faulkner, in expressing their own 
unfortunate sentiments, tend to lessen the 
pity and awe which their creator’s work might 
otherwise conceivably inspire. 


As for the other two points in Prof. Beck’s 
argument — that “the negativity of many of 
Faulkner’s characters’ moods is relieved by 
their humanity,” and that “positive assertion 
of moral values persists in some of his characters 
even when the pressure of adverse circumstances 
obsesses them,” there is in Prof. Beck’s article 
(and, in my opinion, in SANCTUARY) no positive 
evidence to support these points. Prof. Beck 
refers to the fact, which I stated without hesita- 
tion, that I have not read Mr. Faulkner’s 
other books. One could realize the essential 
quality of Shakespeare, Browning, or Hardy 
by reading a single volume written by any of 
the three. Similarly, one can savor the aroma 
of Mr. Faulkner’s writing through a single 
reading of Sancruary. Prof. Beck reports 


that the quoted thoughts of Mr. Faulkner’s 
characters are offset by their conduct. The only 
positive and specific evidence adduced, however, 
is the quotations themselves. Let us set these 
down once more. One of Mr. Faulkner’s 
characters feels himself ‘“‘victim of a useless 
and elaborate practical joke at the hands of 
the prime maniacal Risibility.” Another says 
you “walk the earth with your arm crooked 
over your head to dodge until you finally get 
the old blackjack at last and can lay down 
again.” Still another is taught by his father 
that ‘‘all men are just accumulations dolls 
stuffed with sawdust swept up from the trash 
heaps where all previous dolls had been thrown 
away the sawdust flowing from what wound in 
what side that for me died not.”’ Considering 
the quotations by themselves, it would appear 
that these sentiments could do with a sizable 
bit of good conduct to offset them. Since we 
are considering Mr. Faulkner’s work and not 
his personality apart from his work, I reiterate 
that I find his work distasteful; and that whether 
or not his characters express his own sentiments, 
they certainly represent his choice of what is 
artistically effective. 

Prof. Beck suggests that “the really brave 
point of view is one which can confront any 
present fact and still maintain ethical points of 
reference.” Are Mr. Faulkner’s artistic em- 
bodiments facts? If so, why should an educator 
confront them with no evident intention of 
remedying them and with no philosophy which 
may offset them? It is regrettable that some 
of these facts, if facts they be, are conventionally 
unsuitable for discussion in the BULLETIN. 
What are Mr. Faulkner’s “ethical points of 
reference?” Even were these made more clear, 
it is my personal opinion that Mr. Faulkner’s 
writing is, for the plain man and for the average 
young student, deteriorating. This point of 
view has been stated by implication, at least, 
far better than I can state it, by Mr. Louis 
Halle and by Mr. Archibald MacLeish in 
Tue Saturpay Review or LITERATURE. 


Prof. Beck takes umbrage at my champion- 
ship of ‘‘a brave and (if I may say so) patriotic 
and Christian point of view towards life.” 
These terms have sometimes been decried in 
those literary circles in which the sunset of 
Darwinian-Spencerian materialism has left a 
tender afterglow. From a purely materialistic 
point of view— which is more pragmatic in 
our times: cynical naturalism or religious belief 
and faith in America? In our day “patriotic” 
and “Christian” may have no “blanket 
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in literary criticism, but for “‘re- 


authority” 
sponsible educators” their meaning is profound— 


not “chauvinistic” or “sectarian,” but highly 
practical. Patriotism means, I take it, what- 
soever is true, honest, and of good report — 
simple virtues which develop individual and 
group morale. Why should we consider as 
artistic fictional characters who are “obsessed” 
by adverse circumstances? Actual characters so 
obsessed are (very constructively) considered as 
subjects for psychiatric hospitalization. Finally, 
Christianity is, I submit, to be distinguished 
from sectarianism; nor is it irrelevant to refer 
to Christianity in the course of remarks in- 
tended entirely for an audience of secondary- 
school educators, not for one starred with un- 
haloed Saintsburys. 


My personal comments in the June, 1941, 
BULLETIN “emotional, ” “erratic,” and “‘in- 
judicious” (though not “perversely injudicious” 
—for perversity implies deliberate offensive 
intention) as they may have been — have at 
least had the good effect of eliciting Prof. 
Beck’s scholarly and unimpassioned rebuttal; 
and our difference of opinion as to the artistic 
and philosophical value of Mr. Faulkner’s work 
may stimulate interest in that work. May I 
be forgiven for venturing the uncritical hope 
that such interest may be limited to scholars 
and literary connoisseurs? 





Sincerely yours, 
— Harrison L. REINKE, 


Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 


P.S. The foregoing letter seems, when I 
re-read it, a trifle indirect. To Prof. Beck’s 
censure of me for “‘confusing” Faulkner’s own 
point of view with those of his characters, I 
reply with the following figure. One would not 
confuse a small boy playing with a garbage- 
can with the contents of the can; but it could 
hardly be argued that the boy’s playthings were 
savory or that the total effect was desirable. 
Of course small boys are often exhibitionistic. 
As for the implication of a moral standard by 
the method of portraying human conduct in 
its lower reaches, can a youngster be taught 
cleanliness by encouraging him to practice 
its opposite? Ask any teacher. Finally, I 
should like to suggest that readers of Prof. 
Beck’s comments read also my original com- 
ments, as well as this reply. 





Editor’s Note: Following the custom of the Lonpon 
Times, we now declare the correspondence on this 
subject closed. 





To the Editor of the ButLETIN: 

In the November Buttetin, Dr. P. J. 
Downing makes an earnest plea for accurate 
scholarship, a worthy aim which we would all 
do well to support. However, in the course of 
his argument, he writes: “The poet who said, 
‘A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ knew 
what he was talking about” — which is more 
than can be said for Dr. Downing. After two 
hundred and thirty years this hoary dictum is 
still most aptly illustrated by those who mis- 
quote it, for what Pope really said was: “A 
little /earning is a dangerous thing.” In many 
contexts we might indulge the error, but in a 
disquisition on exact scholarship I do not think 
it is captious to draw attention to it. 

Again, Dr. Downing uses the word ‘pro- 
tagonist’ for ‘leader,’ ‘champion,’ or ‘advocate,’ 
and as an antonym for ‘antagonist.’ In doing 
so, is he not, to use his own words, being callous 
to the maxima reverentia which is due to words? 
And to that fine scholar, the late H. W. Fowler, 
whose Mopern Encuiisu Usace I commend 
to Dr. Downing’s attention, even ‘meticulous,’ 
in the sense of ‘exact,’ ‘scrupulous,’ or 
‘punctilious,’ was a piece ‘of journalistic pre- 
tentiousness which those to whom an education 
in the classics had given a sense of the derivation 
of words would instinctively avoid. 

Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
Yours very truly, 
— Humpnrey L. G. Fry, 
St. Bernard’s School, New York City. 





WE RECOMMEND 


Notes on Current Literature in the General 
and the Subject Fields of Education 


The Buttetin is happy to announce the addition to 
its reviewing staff of Miss Mary L. Punderson, of Milton 
Academy, and Mrs. E. B. Taylor, of Miss Hewitt’s 
Classes. Miss Punderson will review ScHoo. AND 
Society for us; Mrs. Taylor will review Procressive 
EpucaTION. 

— Hucu K. Wricurt, Editor, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 





PROGRESSIVE EpucATION 


The October number of ProcressiveE Epuca- 
TION is the NEw Epucation FELLowsuip Con- 
FERENCE Issue and as such might be expected 
to be of interest mainly to those who attended 
the meetings in Ann Arbor. There is, however, 
enough meat in the brief digests of the addresses 
made there to give some idea of the significance of 
this conference, which dealt both with re-educa- 
tion for democracy and with our Pan-American 
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relationships. We agreed with the speakers 
who made the points embodied in the resolu- 
tion, ‘““Hitlerism cannot be permanently defeated 
on the field of battle alone, but only in the 
minds and hearts of men, and especially of 
youth.” We also agreed with the candid com- 
ments on our Pan-American problems by Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick, Waldo Frank and Carlos 
Davila. The published list of sources both of 
information and material ought to bring our 
good neighbors from the south practically into 
our front yards, and we blush to think of how 
much more the younger generation is going to 
know about South America than we who never 
crossed the Rio Grande except in “Tales of the 
Pampas” and who grew up in a vague confusion 
as to whether Groucho Marx was, or was not, 
a Gaucho. 

Valuable as the Pan-American material is, 
however, the address reported that was the 
most interesting to us was that by J. G. Alt- 
house of the University of Toronto. In this 
realistic, but grimly hopeful, word from a 
nation already at war, there was confidence in 
the future of education, but, “There is a growing 
impatience with the kind of educational think- 
ing which would keep the schools apart from the 
life of the community. There is equal impatience 
with education which does not immediately re- 
sult in more effective living.”” This to us makes 
sense, as does the author’s comment about the 
reappearance of “a little word long unpopular, 
a little word irritating and restrictive: duty.” 


In the leading article in the November issue, 
What are We Fighting For? James A. Michener 
apologizes for the paragraph that we consider 
by far and away his best. “A life must be 
dedicated to something. Young people es- 
pecially must be aware of this. They need not 
dedicate their lives to a super-state nor to a 
war machine, but by heaven they must believe 
in something greater than themselves or they 
are lost.”” We like that, and we think Mr. 
Michener also presents a sensible program, one 
worth your reading, of experiences that the 
school should afford every child. 

We are a little more confused by the auther’s 
command to the teacher to be an individual. 
“If a child never comes in contact with a great 
teacher, how can he himself become great?” 
We don’t know whether we can become great, 
just like that, by saying we will; but we’ll try, 
for Mr. Michener has us thoroughly horrified 
by his unpleasant picture, “‘A piece of iron can- 
not beat itself into a ploughshare by coming into 
contact with a thousand Jellyfish.” 


In this same issue Rosalind Cassidy has an 
article on Women’s Education in a World at War 
that goes far in clearing up what a modern 
woman’s role is in wartime, although she may 
have given our sex a few too many pats on the 
back as the conservers and developers of human 
life. We were likewise interested by Dorothy W. 
Baruch’s Intolerance by Any Other Name. We 
do not feel in any way qualified to criticize this 
latter article, but anyone who faces that some- 
times inexplicable inner resentment of children 
will find much that is helpful. 

Lastly, intrigued by the diagrams with which 
Merle H. Elliot in his research article plots 
patterns of friendship in the classroom, we 
borrowed a dime to draw similar little circles 
and set to work on our own class. We, who have 
always backed common sense versus science in 
problems of this kind, found we had to bow our 
head slightly to science—and Mr. Eiliot. 
Although of no great significance, our little 
diagram showed us that we had been pretty 
stupid to have been surprised at our class’s 
choice of their senior president and also re- 
vealed a few minor problems of adjustment 
which we shall forthwith try to straighten out 
by our own bungling brand of common sense. 

— Dorice N. Tay tor, 
Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City. 





THE Arts 


Art as Education 
Rosabell McDonald, Henry Holt & Company 


This honest and sincere book by a woman of 
great experience in the field of public school art 
education seems to me to be more of a reiteration 
of the progressive, “self-expression” theory of 
art teaching than the “important event” and 
“ringing pronouncement” that Harold Rugg 
makes of it in his foreword. Fifteen or twenty 
years ago the philosophies put forward in these 
pages would have had the impact of a high 
explosive, but at the present time the reader is 
apt to say, “Sure, sure, on the main points we 
agree — let’s get down to details.” 

Few art teachers would deny the importance 
of Miss McDonald’s ten points which keep 
cropping up in different disguises, but many 
would quarrel with her various formulas and 
suggestions for achieving these points. For 
specific example — Miss McDonald stresses the 
value of handling each pupil as an individual 
case, of knowing his problem and adjusting the 
teaching course to his potentialities, of develop- 
ing technique in the most natural way possible. 
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She then comes out very strongly for the ‘“‘con- 


tour” process of teaching drawing, ridiculing 
other processes as “old fashioned” or mechan- 
ized. As one who has used the “contour” 
process a great deal, it seems to me that few 
pupils see objects as block forms, just as few 
see them as outline maps. The very illustra- 
tions shown by Miss McDonald exhibit a 
uniformity that can only be the result of for- 
mulized — w hich has enforced a particular 
type of drawing. “Contour” drawing is very 
valuable as a corrective but is not necessarily 
the right answer for all pupils. 

Perhaps I am unfair to Miss McDonald in 
that she is writing to an audience of public 
school teachers whose large classes demand a 
certain amount of uniformity, but her illustra- 
tions, both pictorial and verbal, are sometimes 
disappointingly at variance with the ideals put 
forward in the first part of the book. This, 
however, is a common mistake with those who 
must write of teaching philosophy, and should 
not blind us to the good points of the book. 
If the drawings and paintings shown are a bit 
stereotyped and some of the “course of study” 
suggestions a bit silly, the heart of the book is 
good, and contains many valuable ideas for an 
integrated school art program. 


The New Art Education 


Ralph M. Pearson, Harper & Brothers 


Here is a book which is as different from Miss 
McDonald’s as day is from night. Mr. Pearson 
does not care much about the “human values,” 
“self-confidence,” “humility” and “faith in man- 
kind” that are so important to Miss McDonald. 
His interest is in form, color, design, space 
relationships and the emotional response to 
these abstract qualities. He hits a few points 
and hits them hard in admirably forceful 
language. He is very sure of himself, dogmatic, 
provocative, irritating, and downright stimulat- 
ing, whether or not you agree with him. Al- 
though he too falls down in illustrating his 
arguments with pupils’ work, he has enough old 
master reproductions to lend considerable weight 
to his pronouncements. And, unlike Miss Mc- 
Donald, he credits his readers with sufficient 
intelligence to work out their own applications of 
principles. But again I am unfair to Miss Mc- 
Donald, for this is not in any sense a text book 
or a teacher’s guide, but the rousing, name- 
calling, sleep-dispelling credo of an intelligent 
and opinionated man. Those who have read 
Mr. Pearson’s former books will be familiar 





with his somewhat de-humanized “Bauhaus” 
approach to art teaching but will find the sharp- 
ness of his tongue as entertaining as ever. 

— Duptey H. Morris, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Tue C assics 
A Triumph of the Functional Method 


In Tue Crassitcat OutLoox for October, 
1941, Ermyntrude V. Stearns tells of some 
wonderful, but perfectly natural, results accom- 
plished by the functional teaching of Latin in 
Washington, D. C. 

First we note the highly significant fact that 
the enrollment in Latin classes in the District 
of Columbia has exceeded normal expectations 
based on increased school attendance. While 
in many sections of the country Latin teachers 
would be glad to see Latin holding its own, the 
fortunate ones in the District of Columbia 
thrill to the gratifying spectacle of an augment 
in the number of pupils taking Latin swelling 
beyond the proportion for which Latin teachers 
might yearn wistfully but not too hopefully. 

“The school authorities of the District of 
Columbia wisely determined to investigate the 
causes that brought about this remarkable in- 
crease in Latin registration. 

To credit to chance such an educational 
phenomenon, would, of course, have been un- 
scientific and would have served to deprive 
teachers of the means of deliberately perpetuat- 
ing what had so happily come to pass. Ac- 
cordingly the authorities ordered a survey of 
the methods of teaching Latin prevailing in 
their schools in the expectation of finding some 
clues pointing to a continuance of pupil interest 
in Latin. This is what the investigation re- 
vealed. 

Teachers in the District of Columbia aim 
at developing in their pupils the ability to read 
and comprehend Latin, as Latin, and as I 
interpret the article, Latin for its own sake, 
primarily. This ought to rejoice the hearts of 
all those who have maintained during the last 
two decades that Latin is a language, not 
merely a grammatical whetstone designed to 
put a finer edge on mental acuity. 

Secondly, these alert Washington teachers 
showed their pupils how to apply Latin to the 
various situations in which its use is demon- 
strable. From the study of Latin there accrues 
an enrichment of English vocabulary easily 
transferable to English composition, yet often 
allowed to lie idle in the minds of children and 
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eventually to dry up and be blown away. The 
successful Washington teachers introduced to 
their pupils the numerous Latin derivatives 
lurking unseen in their other studies, in math- 
ematics, the sciences, modern literature, history; 
and the memory of these words and their Latin 
lineage was kept alive and not permitted to 
perish by the process of atrophy. 

Thirdly, these Washington teachers did not 
try to run ahead of the capacities of their pupils. 
They used the children’s own experiences, 
took each child where they found him, and 
from that degree of preparation opened up the 
vistas of culture which Latin offers in such 
abundance. 

The next contributing cause noted in the 
report was sympathy, a spirit of friendliness, 
an effort to make Latin pleasant and attractive. 
Here we may observe that although Latin con- 
tains in lavish plenty the elements which in the 
hands of a good teacher can be combined to 
produce a stimulating and joyful classroom at- 
mosphere, it by no means has a monopoly 
on elements possessing an affinity for joyful 
interest. Teachers of other subjects who know 
the formula can create similar results. 

The article we are reviewing has some good 
suggestions on the reading of Latin in the class- 
room. ‘Translation at sight in the Latin order 
is insisted on. Idiomatic English translations 
naturally conclude the procedure by which 
the thought of the Roman author is gathered as 
he unfolds it in his sentence. 

Pupils who have learned their Latin in this 
way will not be likely to ask the naive and foolish 
question “Did anybody ever speak this 
language?” In the Latin sentence the thought is 
built up in what to the Roman writer appeared 
to be a natural order. 
words is different, we should not in our reading 
of Latin try to Anglicize the thought movements 
of the Roman author, nor attempt to force him 
to marshal his words to please us; but we should 
endeavor to follow him as he proceeds in his own 
way, a way which is a perfectly logical one, 
even if it is not the same as ours. If we cannot 
keep in the tracks of the Roman, we may be 
doing some kind of linguistic gymnastics, but 
we are not reading Latin. Only by adhering to 
the Latin word order shall we enter into the 
spirit of Latin. Without its spirit the flesh 
and bones of Latin are dead. On the face of it, 
it seems a psychological paradox that any 
teachers should imagine that they are teaching 
the reading of Latin by hammering the thought 
patterns of the Romans into alien molds. This 


Because our order of 


does not mean that idiomatic translations are 
not to be demanded and secured; translation, 
however, is one thing, reading, quite another. 

In the Washington report interesting prac- 
tices in the use of newly acquired words are 
described. It does not need much elaboration 
on the part of the author of the article to con- 
vince one that the Washington pupils are getting 
out of their Latin the ability to use English 
words because they have caught a vision of the 
ancestors of these words flitting about in their 
natural habitat. 

By implication, concession is made in the 
article to the importance of knowing the names 
of the tenses although the actual implementation 
of the tense names in drill is functional. The 
Washington teachers believe that it is better 
to ask a pupil to give the Latin for he had made 
than to assail his ears and tax his young mind 
with the rigmarole of third person singular 
pluperfect indicative active of facio. 

The Washington teachers realize the value 
of some Latin conversation. Questions such 
as Quo consilio Caesar legatos Romam misit? are 
put to the pupils in order to make a purpose 
clause live. 

Library assignments are given as they arise 
spontaneously from the daily work. Such 
assignments justify their existence by their 
evident reasonableness and by the satisfaction 
with which this kind of research is conducted 
by pupils. Very frequently a tantalizing bit 
of information is thrown out by the Roman 
author. Pupils instructed to fill up the gaps of 
knowledge indicated are aware that they are 
doing research that is meaningful. I know from 
my own experience that this kind of assign- 
ment is always received with pleasant anticipa- 
tions. 

With all their emphasis on function the 
Washington teachers have not forgotten that 
some rules must be learned by heart. Even 
functional teaching, excellent as it is, can be 
overdone. For my own part, I do not believe 
that the memorizing of rules is barred by the 
functional method. My idea of functional 
teaching involves the learning of rules with 
their immediate and constantly repeated appli- 
cation. 

The Washington teachers favor a good many 
short tests rather than a few widely spaced 
long tests. Material for these tests may include 
comprehension questions in Latin, sight transla- 
tions, and even the forms of a new verb. 

This report merits serious consideration from 
all teachers who wish to find in the efforts of 
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others either confirmation of what they have 
been doing themselves or guidance from those 
who have discovered something better than 
what they are doing, and it will also be useful 
to those who may want to think up arguments 
against a method they do not believe in. 
— P. J. Downina, 
The Browning School, New York City. 


ENGLISH 


The English Fournal, November, 1941 
What to Teach? 


Teachers of English in S. E. B. schools may 
be interested in an article by a college professor 
which discusses the question of what they should 
teach. This article, Logical Articulation, by 
MacEdward Leach, is simple, specific, and 
thought-provoking. Prof. Leach begins with 
mention of a report of the American Council 
on Education entitled What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach. By the implications of this 
report, he says, English is to be reduced to a 
minor utilitarian status and foreign languages 
as such dropped; the report, moreover, has 
received a good deal of approval — and unless 
the teachers (who should have the say, since 
they think of education from the point of view 
of practical experience with and understanding 
of the pupils) do their own reorganizing first, 
it or something like it may well be attempted. 
The report implies that a humanistic education 
is impractical and luxurious; actually the reverse 
is true. We should train for living, not for 
making a living. 

At the present time the secondary school 
(at least most public schools) is both a 
preparatory school and a graduating school. 
As a result, its English curriculum extends too 
high — pupils cannot assimilate it properly 
and, moreover, it duplicates work that may 
better be done, and is being done, in college. 
Prof. Leach lists and discusses the things which 
he thinks should be taught in secondary-school 
English courses; he believes that the problem is 
a matter of curriculum and not “a question of 
method as many professional educationalists 
have been making it.” The secondary-school 
objectives should be as follows: 1. Teach the 
student to read. 2. Teach him to write and 
speak English correctly and with some grace. 
3. Teach him to take accurate notes. 4. Teach 
him the physical structure of the sentence and 
the sentence as a unit of thought. 5. Give 
him an interest in books and establish the read- 





ing habit. 6. Give him a detailed knowledge 
of the Bible. 7. Give him a specific knowledge 
of mythology. 


Presented thus, bald and boiled down, these 
objectives may not seem impressive; but Prof. 
Leach develops them along very sound and 
interesting lines. He believes, for instance, that 
when reading excursions are made into the past 
at the secondary-school level they should be made 
by way of recent literature, with the principle 
of comprehension and immediate interest in- 
voked. He thinks that the Bible and myth- 
ology (which he carefully distinguishes between) 
should be taught in detail if only because a 
knowledge of them is essential to an under- 
standing of English letters. If, for example, 
a student approached the study of Milton in 
college without previous experience but with a 
knowledge of the Bible and of classical story, 
he would approach it properly prepared, mature, 
and without any previous antipathy or ‘apathy. 

This article deserves some thought, es- 
pecially from independent-school educators 
whose curricula are not prescribed externally. 


Educationese 


In this issue the EncLisH Journat breaks 
out into what one may hope is a temporary 
seizure of educationese — that sweet jargoning 
uninvented in Coleridge’s time. A mild case 
of it appears in Basic Principles in English 
Curriculum-Making, by Robert C. Pooley, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Dr. Pooley’s article is a serious one, 
dealing with fundamentals. He believes that 
communication is more important than its 
medium, and that too much stress is laid on the 
latter and too little on the former in current 
English-teaching practice; interpretation and 
judgment—critical comprehension—are usually 
underdeveloped. Language is fluid and _ its 
formal aspects in flux; in speech, in composition, 
in reading, and in literature, communication 
must come before rule, dogma, or tradition. 
If a cat may look at a king, however, I feel that 
this article, while clearly envisioned and ex- 
pressed, covers with a gloss of professional 
lingo a serious lack of philosophical depth. 

For a serious, well-nigh lethal clinical 
demonstration of educationese one must turn 
to The Role of the Teacher of English in a 
Democracy, by Angela M. Broening. Appar- 
ently believing that English courses should 
be centered around propaganda and _ politics, 
the author states this role to be “to educate 
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youth to capacity in order to help them secure 
what health, success, happiness, and love they 
can without yielding to exploitation by those 
adults who would sell any idea or product for 
the sake of making money.” Here are a few 
more key sentences. “While revealing that 
diversity is nature’s way of insuring life and 
strength and that our cultural diversity provides 
survival value, we can develop a generation of 
youth freed from feelings either of inferiority or 
of superiority.” 

“The aim of the teacher of English must be 
to give boys and girls command of the art of 
living.” 

“Tt is the business of the teacher of English 
to supply an emotional education to American 
youth.” 

“The role of the living teacher is to open 
the eyes of boys and girls so that they will find 
in books not only facts but also vivid realiza- 
tions of actions, of emotions, of ideas, which 
will satisfy, in part, the yearnings of youth to 
experience all of life, to attain occupational 
oe 0 and relief from emotional drives 
for social approval.” 

When the author discusses the specific func- 
tions of the teacher in the reading program, the 
temperature, appetite, and muscle tonus of the 
— improve; the crisis has passed. 


ferse-Speaking and Poetry Appreciation, 
by Ast E. Crofton, is partially immunized 
by the antitoxin of ‘practical specificity. It 
describes an experiment in which groups were 
taught poetry by the best of the traditional 
classroom methods and by the verse-speaking 
or choral technique respectively. Test scores 
indicated little difference in learning results, 
but in the intangibles the verse-speaking group 
had the edge, the author thought. At the risk 
of running my critique into the ground, I 
cannot forbear to quote the following: “In- 
formation acquired about attitudes, habits, 
and previous experiences with poetry through 
socialized discussions and a preliminary ques- 
tionnaire were valuable in directing the course 
of the study and the selection and adaptation 
of materials and methods and helped to insure 
the success of the experiment.” 


Doubtless it would be semantically unsound 
to inquire whether the activities, habits, skills, 
reflexes, insights, home economics blitzkriegs, 
emotional acrobatics, and world-wide interests 
of the English teacher should ever integrate 
themselves enough so that he might teach some 


English. 


Brief Mention 

An Experiment with Extensive Reading, by 
Marion M. Maguire, is a simply and effec- 
tively written account; it contains some valu- 
able hints. For example, leaving the jackets 
on the shelves when books are withdrawn and 
putting them on again when the book is returned 
preserves the jackets and hence the attractive- 
ness and appeal of the books themselves. “The 
real worth of the experiment was proved by the 
fact that most of the pupils kept right on read- 
ing after the allotted three weeks had passed.” 

Shakespeare through the Imaginative Writers, 
by E. H. Butler, contains fascinating and exten- 
sive material, carefully documented, which any 
teacher of Shakespeare ought to find priceless. 

A. F. Cronin, by John T. Frederick, is a 
fair-minded and sound appraisal of the novelist. 


— Harrison L. REInKeE, 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass. 





LIBRARIES 


On the heels of last month’s recommenda- 
tion of a library guide for students (Books, 
LIBRARIES AND You), this department is glad 
to be able to push things ahead another stage 
by the recommendation of Lisrary GUIDANCE 
FOR TEACHERS, by Margaret Kessler Walraven 
and Alfred L. Hall-Quest (Wiley, 1941. $2.75). 
The need for a good text of this sort has been, 
if anything, more pressing than the need for an 
improved student’s text, welcome as that is. 
An indispensable factor in the building and 
developing of adequate library service in sec- 
ondary schools is the promotion among teachers 
and administrators of a real understanding of 
what a library is for and how it works. The 
amateurishness of many teachers as regards 
libraries has many causes, but the time has 
passed when it is of no import. The same holds 
true of amateurishness among librarians as 
regards the work of teachers. One of the signi- 
ficant points brought out in Liprary GuIDANCE 
FOR TEACHERS is the essential unity of teaching 
and library work in the school. 

The book contains three general divisions: 
the first makes clear the development of school 
libraries in relation to educational change and 
offers suggestions as to how and where teachers 
may secure library instruction; the second 
division, General Library Procedures, devotes 
four chapters to technical material on books, 
classification, the catalog, and bibliographies, 
and three chapters to teacher-activity in co- 
operation with the library. Two of these 
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chapters, Teacher-Librarian Collaboration and 


Reading Guidance Through the Library, are 
especially important and well handled. The 
third division is a detailed study of reference 
sources both in general and in connection with 
departmental instruction such as English and 
history. The text as a whole is well-provided 
with bibliographies, notes, and facsimile illus- 
trations, and is equipped with a full index. 

“Teachers on all levels,’ write the authors 
in their preface, “are responsible for teaching 
their pupils to use the tools of learning”... . 
not only such obvious tocls as test-tubes or 
microscopes, but also the most basic tools of 
all — printed materials. “The educated in- 
dividual,” they go on, “‘enjoys the satisfaction 
of resourceful independence. But this large 
attainment, for most people, rests upon skills 
and attitudes acquired through long exposure 
and training in school. It must begin early 
and develop under continuous guidance by 
all teachers. Hence, teaching pupils to use 
books in classroom and library should be a 
basic educational objective. It requires, ob- 
viously, a teacher-guide who is able to direct 
the learner in acquiring the desired skills and 
attitudes.” Those of us who are spurred on 
now more than ever before to believe in educa- 
tion for the self-reliant, democratic way of 
living, will welcome the opportunity of putting 
across to our scholastic colleagues some of the 
very fundamental and very useful facts con- 
tained in this volume. 

— GERRISH THURBER, 

The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 





MopeEerRN LANGUAGES 


General Information 


The Boston Chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of French met late in October 
at the Hotel Vendome in Boston and offered a 
round table discussion on: Contemporary France 
and the French Class. Before a large gathering, 
M. deMessiére, M. Schneider, and a gentleman 
from the Boston Herald gave twenty-minute 
talks on the subject, after which questions and 
comments from the floor were welcomed. The 
three speakers attacked the question from three 
points of view, i.e., from the historical, the 
actual, and the moral. The first two spoke in 
French, the third in English, and comments 
from the floor were offered in English or French. 

Other such round table discussions will 
follow in the course of the year. Those that 
can attend them will find their time well spent. 





Those who attended the Modern Language 
Conference of the Secondary Education Board 
last December or who have read reports of it 
will recall that one of the committees suggested 
that a reading course be established after the 
Cp. 2 level to serve as an alternate for the 
traditional multiple skill course. The purpose 
of such a course will be the study of the printed 
word, discussion arising from such study, and 
from related materials. Translations from Eng- 
lish to French were to be eliminated. At first 
it was thought that this course should be offered 
primarily to those students whose aptitudes 
for the multiple skill course were below average. 
But discussion in the conference brought out 
the advisability of opening the course to all 
students. 

It may be of interest to say a word about 
such a course that has been inaugurated by the 
French department of the Phillips Exeter 
Academy, as a result of the recommendation 
of the Conference. The course is open to 
students who have completed satisfactorily at 
Exeter the work of Cp. 3 College Board level. 
There is no translation from English to French. 
A large amount of reading is required, each 
lesson containing a considerable quantity of 
very intensive reading. Rigorous and relentless 
attention is given to vocabulary building. In 
addition to daily lessons a history of French 
civilization furnishes the material for reports 
and discussion, as well as supplementary reading. 

The course is as difficult as the multiple 
skill course. However, certain students because 
of the nature of their interests or ability should 
more readily and eagerly do this work. It is 
very decidedly mot a course for “lame ducks,” 
or “linguistic misfits.” 

It should be added that the course is as yet 
entirely experimental. What it will become in 
the future — or even whether it will continue to 
be offered — remains to be seen. 





The French Review, October, 1941 

The first four articles of this excellent issue 
of THe Frencu Review deal with immediate 
and vital problems facing school and teacher. 
M. A. Morize of Harvard speaks of the changes 
in language teaching caused by the present war 
and the resulting challenge to all foreign lan- 
guage teachers. Mr. S. A. Freeman of Middle- 
bury College writes vigorously and clearly on 
the same general topic. Mr. Davis, President of 
Mt. Holyoke College, turns our attention to 
the role of the study of foreign languages as the 
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chief agent in shaping the complete or extra- 
national man. In a reprint of a letter written 
to the New York Times, President McCracken 
of Vassar discusses the question of French 
versus Spanish. Any one of these articles will 
furnish excellent material for private contempla- 
tion or discussion in public and the classroom. 
— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H, 





SociAL STUDIES 


No Other Road To Freedom 
Leland Stowe 
Alfred Knopf, New York, 1941. 432 pp., $3.00 


This book should be in every school library 
and should be required reading for every student 
of history. Isolationists may denounce such a 
suggestion, but then they fail to understand 
what history is if they can read Stowe’s book 
and still appear to believe that foreign policy 
is a sovereign right. Far different from several 
recent books by correspondents, Stowe’s book 
rises above the chatty or the spectacular, and 
is the more vivid and forceful for its insistent 
grimness. The author has great ability not 
only to portray incidents but to point their 
inexorable consequences. If ever there was a 
challenge to the isolationist it is here, a challenge 
to produce one practical commonsense defense 
of American interests, of the American way of 
life. For those who dislike Lindbergh’s attitude, 
here is ammunition. Those who agree with him 
will be hard put to it to refute the author’s 
evidence. 

For two years, long, bitter years for the 
millions of souls who have come under the 
German heel, we have argued academically 
over neutral rights, a negotiated peace, imperial 
rivalries, while fourteen nations were smashed, 
nations indifferent to imperial expansion, nations 
which were neutral, nations vainly assuming 
that dislike for war meant the avoidance of 
war. These arguments have been echoed by 
many of our isolationists, sincere or not. 

Starting out for Europe in September, 1939, 
Leland Stowe was a convinced isolationist, 
reflecting the debunking period of argument that 
everyone who went to war the last time was a 
fool, that war was the worst that could happen 
to a man. 

His coverage of the Finnish war proved the 
contrary to Stowe. Outnumbered in every way 
the Finns, men and women, fought with a 
desperation and inspiration that rose above all 


political differences and any regard for cost or 
sacrifice. Until the war was over, relations of 
Finnish dead wore no black. When peace did 
come, it was faced with stony, unseeing eyes 
and flags were flown at half mast. 

Readers will remember Stowe for his astound- 
ing revelation of the Trojan horse in Norway 
and the subsequent bitterness with which he was 
denounced by Norwegians for what they claimed 
as misinterpretation. Yet Stowe saw at first- 
hand the incredible capture of Oslo by fifteen 
hundred Germans, completely isolated in Nor- 
way, yet able to dominate the town because of 
excellently prepared fifth column activities. 
As dawn breaks on the morning of April 9, 1941, 
the commander of three Norwegian warships is 
told that German battleships will be coming up 
the fiord soon, and is ordered to put his men 
ashore, unarmed. The little minelayer OLar 
TryGvason is overlooked in the order because 
she had unexpectedly come in for repairs a few 
hours earlier. On the quay of the inner harbor 
at half past three in the morning, Germany’s 
Minister to Norway, most of the legation staff 
and expectant Nazi newsmen await the docking 
of the cruiser BLiicuer, timed for 4.15 A.M. 
Down at the entrance to the fiord the German 
cruiser EMpEN and two submarines steam past 
the three dead Norwegian warships. Suddenly 
plans go awry. The little Otar TrycGvason 
fires point blank and the Empen disappears. 
But German marines land, and the base is 
captured. The Bticuer, with its corps of 
commanders and fifteen hundred men, proceeds 
up the channel past the powerful fort guns, 
already presumably spiked by treachery. With- 
in eight hundred yards she comes, an unknown 
Norwegian officer gives a command, guns 
thunder, and the BtiicHer disappears with 
almost her entire complement. Carrying out 
her bluff despite the failure of these plans, 
Germany lands fifteen hundred soldiers by plane 
before noon, with nothing but small arms — 
and with not a shot fired in resistance. So was 
Norway virtually captured by treachery and 
gross negligence. The fiasco of the Chamberlain 
expedition to Norway is graphically portrayed, 
and damns_ without reservation that incom- 
petent’s incredible remark that “Hitler missed 
the bus” in Norway. That witticism might 
well serve as Chamberlain’s epitaph. 

From Scandinavia Stowe went down to 
Rumania and there saw peaceful penetration 
work its incredible course—a nation com- 
pletely dominated by the Gestapo without the 
slightest resistance from the government. 
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Then on to Greece and a resistance as finally 
doomed but as gloriously determined as the 
Finnish — a nation which could not but have 
realized the inevitable but which preferred 
death to vicious, sadistic domination. 


The campaign through Yugoslavia and the 
British plan for resistance in the Balkans are 
portrayed objectively by the author as a strategic 
campaign which was designed to cripple Hitler’s 
main objective. Military experts had already 
agreed that Greek resistance against Italy could 
last a month at best; Yugoslavia would be 
peacefully coerced into joining Axis forces, and 
Egypt would be conquered by Nazi-Fascist 
forces by April of 1941. Germany would con- 
trol southeastern Europe without expenditure 
of force, and would be free to turn its full 
might into an invasion of the British Isles. 
Actually, the military cost had been heavy, 
23,000,000 bitterly antagonistic people had to 
be controlled, and the chance of invading Britain 
was postponed by several costly months. 


“When the German conquerors entered Athens, 
Yugoslav and Greek courage, backed by far-sighted 
British statesmanship, had adjourned the possibility 
of a German attempt to invade England into mid- 
summer, 1941, or perhaps even indefinitely into 
the autumn. By that time American intervention 
on a determined scale had already been assured. 
Thus it was possible that the little Greeks and 
Yugoslavs, through their soldier dead and their 
reduction into temporary enslavement, might well 
have fought the first decisive engagement in the 
Battle of Britain. This is a matter which con- 
stitutional appeasers and such practical stock- 
market specialists as ex-Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy have never taken into consideration. The 
Yugoslavs and the Greeks preserved their own 
honor and self-respect. But they did more than 
that. They, far more than any others, gave the 
British people an opportunity to survive and free 
parliamentary governments the opportunity yet 
to defeat Nazism.” 

“T know now that, in this revolution-convulsed 
world in which you and I live, there is only one kind 
of people with whom I care to live or die; only one 
kind of people whom I can ever hope to trust or de- 
pend upon; only one kind of people whom I can 
safely count among my friends. They are not those 
who insist upon playing things safe to the very 
end. They are not those who daily practice a per- 
sonal compromise with the inhumanities and im- 
moralities of Nazism. They are not those who in- 
sist that America or any nation can preserve its 
soul through glorification of materialism. They 
are those, and those alone, for whom death is only 
an episode — those to whom freedom of the human 
spirit means the attainable and the coming dawn 
of a new world in our twentieth century.” 


How does all this relate to the United States? 
The author in the last seventy-five pages of his 
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book presents a case which every thoughtful 
American must read. 


Coming back to the States the author felt 
impelled to speak of his experiences and con- 
victions. His first appearance was on a Town 
Meeting of the Air program. 


“Lawrence Dennis, described as our foremost 
American Fascist, declared: ‘The three principal 
stakes in this war are the British Empire, the status 
quo, and international capitalism.’ 

“(So these were what the Poles, the Norwegians, 
the Dutch, the Belgians, and the Greeks had fought 
for. . . . Strange, that all these peoples fought with 
the conviction they were defending their own free- 
dom, their own political institutions, and their own 
right to live.) 

“*Today,’ said Mr. Dennis, ‘we are a nation 
trying to crawl back to the status of colonial de- 
pendence on Britain.’ 

“(That sounded like unmitigated stupidity, 
if it were true. But why did Mr. Dennis fail to ex- 
plain how America, an enormously rich nation of 
130,000,000 people, could conceivably be reduced 
to a colonial appendage of an island of 40,000,000 
souls — of a Great Britain which would be utterly 
impoverished at this war’s end?) 

“But George Sokolsky, the next speaker, gave 
me reassurance that I had really landed in the 
United States. ‘The immediate problem,’ he 
asserted, ‘requires us to measure our steps by the 
dangerous trend in the direction of totalitarian 
government for the United States. . . . National 
Socialism might come to us from Hitler, but it 
might also come to us from our own war participa- 
tion.’ 

“(Why, then, did not Adolf Hitler force the 
United States into the war right away?)” 


The other excerpts are as illuminating for 
their twisted thinking by the same speakers. 
Such men may well be asked to answer, and 
not to side-step, the question which Stowe 
poses. 


“What assurance do the American isolationists 
offer us? The same assurances which Norwegians, 
Dutch, and Belgians once offered their own people 
with sublime confidence? . . . What are we fight- 
ing for? What are the issues at stake in this war? 
. . » Today the issues of this war are freedom or 
slavery — for us. Decency or terrorism — for us. 
Courage or cowardice — for us.” 


Stowe is convinced that the United States 
faces one danger if Britain should be allowed to 
fall— not external attack by force, but an 
unrelenting Trojan-horse method from within. 
The undeviating Nazi strategy of revolutionary 
conquest is never to employ force for more than 
blackmail purposes if the same goal can be 
achieved internally, subtly, secretively. Physi- 
cal defense, argues Stowe, is entirely secondary 
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to the question of America’s mental and spiritual 
strength. The real issue is: Can America be 
strong enough to resist the Nazi-fostered offen- 
sive for our disintegration from within? To 
emphasize his point, Stowe postulates the situa- 
tion of Hitler in Buckingham Palace. 

We should immediately double whatever 
forces we had when Britain fell, probably an 
army of eight to ten million men. We should be 
forced to build a stupendous fleet and air force, 
and be an armed camp for years to come. Taxes 
would be enormous. Nazi agents and pro- 
Nazis would have fertile ground to work on, 
would probably promote revolt under the slogan 
“Disarm and slash taxes — and co-operate with 
Nazi Germany!” It is from the inside that 
Germany has already conquered fwe/ve countries 
—and the United States is courting destruc- 
tion if we think that armed forces are the most 
powerful Nazi weapon. 


“If Germany defeats Britain, and the Nazis 
and the Japanese become the masters of the rest of 
the world, I would be willing to stake my life upon 
it that little short of a miracle would save us from 
having a Nazi form of dictatorship in America with- 
in five years and probably within three years. I 
think that American democracy would be destroyed 
and replaced by government along Nazi ideological 
lines — not by invasion, but from the inside.” 


The reasons given should be read — and very 
seriously considered, and then something done! 

Of course, there is always the new leadership 
to turn to — the kind offered by Lindbergh, to 
take up his offer if it’s worth the words expended 
to utter it. Speech after speech is examined by 
the author—and commented upon for its 
inconsistencies, its deliberate twisting of in- 
formation, and the studied line of attack on the 
government. 

Well worth noticing is the Minneapolis 
speech of May 10, 1941. 


““*But the kind of democracy we fought for in 
the last war doesn’t exist today, even in our own 


country... . There was once a time in America 
when we could impose our will by vote. . . . The 
people of this nation were not given a chance to 
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vote on the greatest issue of our generation’. 


Two weeks later Lindbergh attempted to 
develop his philosophy of the breakdown of 
American democracy. 


““*We had no more chance to vote on the issue 
of peace or war last November than if we had been 
a totalitarian state ourselves. We in America were 
given just about as much chance to express our be- 
liefs at the election last fall as the Germans would 
have been given if Hitler had run against Goring. 
. . . From every section of our country a cry is 
rising against this war. But it is a cry that reaches 
beyond the question of war alone. . . . It asks how 
this situation came about. It demands an explanation 
of what happened at the elections last November.’ 


“Does Mr. Lindbergh insinuate that these elec- 
tions were illegal? Does he intend to insinuate that 
President Roosevelt should be impeached? Can 
he possibly mean to plant the idea in the minds of 
many people that, in due time and if provocation is 
regarded as sufficiently great by some of our Amer- 
ican citizens, it may be necessary to ‘overrule’ the 
elections or set them aside.” 


If Lindbergh is calling for a new leadership 
for America, we have a right to know what that 
leadership offers as a positive plan for the de- 
fense of our interests and rights. 


“But you will find an undeniable outline of the 
kind of leadership which Lindbergh calls upon 
Americans to follow. It is a leadership which has 
never once, in any of the Lindbergh speeches from 
the beginning of the war to July, 1941, voiced a 
moral condemnation of the lawlessness and gang- 
sterism of Hitler’s Nazism. It is a leadership thick, 
in all this time, has never once publicly repudiated 
the creed or practices of Nazi totalitarianism.” 


Stowe’s book is a “must” for every believer 
in the democratic way of life. 


— Leonarp F. James, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
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